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The Birmingham Hestival. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Birmingham, Sunday, Aug. 30. 

Arter dispatching my last hasty notice on Friday evening, 
which I had little idea I should have the pleasure of behold- 
ing in the Musical World of yesterday, I repaired to the 
Theatre, where the grand bal) was held. ‘I'he arrangements 
made in the house by the Committee were excellent, and 
merit commendation. The pit, as usual, was boarded over, 
and afforded a large arena to the visitors. The lights were 
fancifully disposed, the decorations becoming and chaste, and 
the whole ensemble highly picturesque. So far nothing could 
be more praiseworthy. But the band was altogether unworthy 
of the su:rounding captivations. Mous. Jullien was the chef 
@ Orchestre ; but of what materials was Mons. Jullien’s band 
composed? To those ears which had been accustomed to the 
Covent Garden orchestra, directed by the same baton, the 
rousic was execrable. We missed the brilliancy, the power, 
the tone, the finish, the ensemble of the performers of the 
London theatre. Not only did the band play out of tune, but 
in mauy instances out of time—an error one thousand degrees 
less pardonable, inasmuch as the latter displays a deficiency 
of knowledge, while the former may arise merely from a 
deficiency of means. A first-rate musician may not be able 
to play in tune from the absence of « tooth—as we could 
exemplify in the case of a celebrated horn player—or from 
illness, &c.; but no musician would ever play out of time. 
There is no apology for drafting tyros into an orchestra, which 
on such an occasion, should be complete at every point. We 
know too much of Mons. Jullien to suppose he could have 
made so miserable a selection. A more enterprising chief 
than Mons. Jullien it is impossible to find ; cr one who more 
endeavours to bring every band under his direction to full 
perfection. ‘The sin, without the least hesitation, must be 
visited on the managers of the Festival. This could hardly 
meet with any degree of credit did it not cohere strongly with 
the ill-direction of the Committee in many instances during 
the week. Doubtless Mendelssohn has to thank them for the 
way in which they brought forward Elijah, and we among all 
others are grateful to the management for one of the greatest 
intellectual feasts we ever listened to. # But that should not 
have been all! The Birmingham Festival was not merely 
instituted that one great work should only be considered in 
four days’ performance. Why should the Messiah have been 
overlooked? Why should the Mount of Olives be shorn cf its 
beams, and its lights diffused through a lessening medium? 
Why should the Miscellaneous Concerts be ill-arranged, the 
music wretchedly selected, and the vocalists allowed to choose 
their own pieces? Who's fault was all that? Take the perfor- 








mance of Elijah away, and it cannot for one moment be denied 
that the Birmingham Festival of 1846 was a lamentable failure, 
We have listened to complaints on all sides, and among 
others we heard strong remarks anent the undue partiality 
shewn to foreigners and men of no name to the rejection of 
native artists and sound musicians in the selection of members 
forming the corps of management. Where was Sir Henry 
Bishop, or Sterndale Bennett, or George Alexander Macfarren, 
or Lucas, or many others whose names stand high among 
British musicians? Could it be supposed,{ if these or the 
like made up the components of the Committee, that such 
blunders could have been committed, or such errors over- 
looked 2 We cannot conceive how a great national festival 
could be entrusted to the direction of tyros and foreigners, 
unless it pleased some Dogberry in office to exhibit his spleen 
against our native artists. It is an insane notion to suppose 
that musicians might be dispensed with in the construction of a 
cabinet to direct a great public Festival. Musicians only, and 
the most experienced, should be chosen: or failure must be the 
inevitable result. But retournons d moutons—we were writing 
of the Ball. Nothing could have been worse disposed than 
the orchestra. They were mounted into the upper boxes, 
and the musicians being thus placed high above the heads of 
the listeners, the sound had a strange effect, and the fiddles 
were seldom heard throughout the night. Mons. Jullien did 
all he could to restrain the performers within the proscribed 
limits, but it were as compassable task for him to endeavour 
to catch a herd of wild bulls with a single lasso, as to confine, 
with his baton, the vagrant conclave entrusted to him. The 
visitors were numerous and fashionable; and a moderate 
sprinkling of beauty made amends to many for any drawback. 
The receipts of the entire Festival were such as the most san- 
guine could desire; and notwithstanding that the gross 
expences amounted to nearly £7000, the surplus reached 
beyond £4800—a munificent sum to be handed over to the 
General Hospital. 

The last concert of the Festival was given at the Theatre 
last night. It was certainly the most pleasing and effective 
of the miscellaneous performances, and went off with great 
spirit. Previous to the concert, the corps dramatique of the 
Theatre played a favorite comedy, at the performance of 
which we did not include ourselves as spectators, and of 
which therefore we are bound to say nought. The per- 
formances comprised overtures of Beethoven and Weber, 
vocal selections from the works of Rossini, Beethoven, 
Donizetti, Verdi, and songs of English composition. Among 
the vocal pieces we would particularize several as worthy of 
praise. Mario sang Beethoven’s “ Adelaida” as near perfec- 
tion as ever we heard it. The pathos and sweetness of his 
voice is exquisitely adapted to this, one of the divinest 
compositions that ever human mind created. Itis the very wail 
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Gf lost love. ‘Not genius only, but genius in its mightest 
abstraction and its very depths of feeling, was required to 
realise such a musical picture. Mario also gave the cavatina 
from Don Gregorio, in which he was encored, but supplied its 
place with the favorite serenade from Don Pasquale, ‘ Comé 
gentile,” and was rapturously applauded. The duet in the 
second act of La Donna del Lago afforded Grisi and Mario 
‘an opportunity of exhibiting their ensemble singing to perfec- 
tion. Grisi was also encored in the aria, ‘ Non fu sogno,” 
from Lombardi, which she sung divinely, and created a 
sensation in her hearers which amounted almost to furore. 
Those who heard her on Saturday night for the first time can 
hardly ever forget her. Throughout the whole opera season, 
she was never in such splendid voice; and though we had 
listened to her on several occasions singing this same 
indifferent aria from Lombardi, she never produced the like 
effect upon us. Among the encores we may mention the 
Misses Williams in Macfarren’s favorite duet, ‘ Merry 
Gipsies,” and Mr. John Parry in two burlesque songs. Mr. 
Parry seems to be in high favour with the Birmingham folk. 
Mr. Frederick Lablache gave Rossini’s inimitable Tarantella 
with great gusto. Among the instrumental’ performances, a 
duo for viclin and pianoforte, played by Mr. Hayward and 
Mons. Benedict, is deserving of notice. It was excellently 
performed, and met with adequate applause. Mr. A Mellon 
lead the band, and Mr. Benedict accompanied the vocal 
music. Thus passed off a capital entertainment, and the 
Birmingham Festival finished at least with good spirit. 

We have now brought our cursory remarks to a conclusion. 
We have little thought of intruding on the Editor’s place, 
merely wishing to afford a bird’s-eye glance of the great 
Festival, and stinting ourselves to a few hasty observations, 
which rather followed our pen than arose from any previous 
intention of entering into anslysis or investigation. We have 
not spared the conduct of the directors, because our consciences 
would speak out, neither have we forborne to proffer our praise 
where praise was merited. From a correspondent, who writes 
from a solitary opinion, who has neither power to indite, nor 
prestige to elicit attention, much cannot be expected in the 
way of criticism, because he feels not the onerous burthen of 
the editorial mantle, and writes he knows not why, and reasons 
he knows not wherefore. If he have truth for his guide he 
will feel sufficient influence within himself neither to conceal 
an opinion, nor to forego a castigation. The Birmingham 
Festival is past and gone, but the errors of its conduction 
will point the way to future committees ; and they who have 
fearlessly uttered what they conceived to be faults and mis- 
applications, when the right path is followed, when better 
issues arise from better management, will feel they have not 
written in vain. D.R. 





HAusic in the Provinecs. 
(From the Times.) 


Mancuester, Thursday, Sept. 3.—There is not a town in 
England where music is cultivated with more assiduity than at 
Manchester ; it is the chief amusement of the population, high 
and low. A brief survey of the principal societies will give 
some notion of the extent to which this prejudice in favour of 
the most captivating of arts is carried. First there is the Con- 
cert-hall Society, whose entertainments are known under the 
somewhat exclusive denomination of the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Con- 
certs.” This society has been in existence upwards of fifty 
years, The annual subscription is five guineas, and none but 





subscribers are admitted. One grand choral conceft, and 
several concerts of a lighter description, for which artists from 
London, native and foreign, are frequently en gaged, are.given 
during the year. The band and choir consist entirely of local 
performers. The number of subscribers generally amounts to 
about 600. The élite of Manchester society, and that of the 
immediate neighbourhood, constitute the audience ‘at these 
concerts, which are held at the Concert-hall, in Peter’s-street, 
The Hargreaves’ Choral Society was established six or seven 
years ago, by means of a sum of money bequeathed for the 
propose by a gentleman of the name of Hargreaves, who took 
this means of perpetuating his memory among his fellow- 
townsmen. ‘The performances, which are held at the Free- 
trade Hall, also in Peter’s-street, consist of madrigals, glees, 
choruses, and other vocal compositions, for which singers 
from London are frequently engaged. The band and chorus 
are local. These concerts are highly esteemed, and their 
success has been uninterrupted. The Harmonic Society 
established about five years ago, is an institution of similar 
character, but of somewhat inferior calibre; it is however 
progressing rapidly. The Philharmonic Institute was estab- 
lished for the advantage of the working classes, who are taught 
singing on the Hullah system. Though eminent talent has 
occasionally been secured, the concerts of this society have 
not proved successful. The reason would appear to be that 
the original and legitimate object of the foundation has been 
in a great measure departed from. 

Besides the above, and an excellent society called the Glee 
Club, founded in 1830, some concerts were established in 
1843, ona more extended scale than any of them. ‘Three 
gentlemen of affluence and respectability, desirous, it would 
appear, of elevating the Musical taste of Manchester, instituted 
these concerts at their own pecuniary risk. Their first 
attempt in 1843 was the Messiah, for which the most eminent 
London vocalists, with a band and chorus of upwards of 300, 
were engaged. ‘I'heir success was unprecedented. In 184£ 
the experiment was repeated, with the Creation, and a 
miscellaneous selection; the best London singers, besides 
Ernst, the celebrated violinist, were secured, and, as on the 
first occasion, Sir Henry Bishop officiated as conductor. 
Another concert was given in the same year, consisting 
entirely of a selection from the national ballads of Europe, 
for which Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, Miss Hawes, 
Signors Brizzi and Fornasari, Mr, Wilson, and Herr Staudigl, 
were engaged, as exponents of their particular schools; the 
idea was happy, the experiment entirely successful. Embold- 
ened by their success, the directors of these concerts have 
still further enlarged their attraction this year, and in addition 
to their usual band and chorus, have engaged Madame Grisi, 
Miss Hawes, Signor Mario, Signor F. Lablache, and Herr 
Staudigl as vocalists, strengthening their band with the talents 
of Mr. Grattan Cooke as principal oboe, Mr. Howell as 
principal double bass, Messrs, Smithies, Smithies, jun., and 
Healy, as trombones, and Mr. Benedict as conductor. With 
these extraordinary forces they ventured upon two grand 
concerts, one of which took place last Monday, and one, 
that of which we are about to speak, last night. The Free- 
trade Hall, an enormous and ungainly edifice, built by the 
Corn-law League on the property of Mr. Cobden, who gave 
it them rent free, is capable of holding 3,700 auditors, 
comfortably seated. Packed together, standing, it will accom- 
modate very nearly 10,000. As the building was not 
originally intended for a music hall, it would scarcely be fair 
to rate the musical inhabitants of Manchester on the 





unparallelled bad taste that distinguishes the decoration of the 
interior, no less than the form of the exterior. Nothing, 
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hewever, can be more villanous, It is, nevertheless, tolerably 
favourable; to. sound; and a singer may be heard as well at 
the further extremity, as in the middle of the room, or close 
to the orchestra. 

The concert of last night was attended by more than 2000 
persons ; but this is not considered a paying audience, the 
expenses of each concert this year verging upon £600. The 
very idea of such a risk would frighten a London concert- 
giver out of the field; how the provincials manage it is a 
riddle. The concert opened with Weber’s overture te Preciosa, 
which was followed by a chorus from The Seasons, “ Come, 
gentle Spring.” The band, though by no means inefficient 
for the provinces, is certainly not of the quality that would 
naturally be looked for in concerts of such magnitude and 
high pretensions, and which on one occasion assumed the name 
and dignity of a “ festival.”"* Mr. Seymour, late of the Royal 
Academy, is the leader; and were the rest like him, it 
would be very well, but unfortunately that is not the 
case. However, Benedict, who is a first-rate conductor 
as well as an accomplished composer, managed to keep 
them together aud they certainly lacked neither zeal nor 
energy. The chorus is quite another matter. In efficiency, 
hough not in numbers, it may almost vie with that of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The sopranos are excellent, the 
basses excellent, and the tenors by no means indifferent. 
After the chorus of Haydn, which was excellently sung, came 
Staudigl with ‘‘ Der Wanderer,” which was, of course, encored. 
Staudigl is an immense favourite at Manchester, where he is 
considered the first basso in the universe. The exquisite 
“ Benedictus,” from Mozart’s Requiem, by Madame Grisi, 
Miss Hawes, Signors Mario and F. Lablache, beautifully 
sung, gave way to an air from Mercadante’s Ji Bravo, ex- 
ceedingly well rendered by the last-mentioned artist. Miss 
Hawes followed, with Purcell’s ‘ Full fathom five,” from The 
Tempest, which gave the chorus another opportunity for dis- 
tinction. Signor Mario was then encored, with acclamation, 
in the scena, “ Tutto @ sciolto,’ from the Sonnambula, and 
Madame Grisi was similarly complimented, and with no less 
warmth, in the air, ‘“ Al dolce guidami,’ which she sang 
delightfully, The charming duet, ‘‘ Gli Marinari” was then 
interpreted as well as Rossini himself could have wished, by 
Signors Mario and F. Lablache ; and Staudigl, in Benedict’s 
fine air, ‘‘ Rage, thou angry storm,” received another loud 
encore, The first part concluded with the magnificent 
chorus in E minor, from Mendelssohn’s Antigone, ‘Fair 
Semele’s high-born son,” which, like the selections from the 
First Walpurgis Night, given at the previous concert, 
rather puzzled the choristers, who are for the most part 
amateurs. Had it not been for the band, which in both 
instances made a sad confusion of the novel and picturesque 
harmonies of Mendelssohn, they would, nevertheless, have 
got on admirably. The second part began with the overture 
to Rossini’s Semiramide, which being easy and _ brilliant 
went well enough. The finale to Norma was then given 
entire, with Grisi—the Norma,—Mario, F. Lablache and 
Staudigl, as the quartet. Nothing could have been better; 
the chorus were evidently inspired by the presence of the great 
original, and surpassed all their previous efforts. Miss Hawes 
was then encored in Vincent Wallace’s elegant ballad from 
Maritana, “ Scenes that are brightest,” which M. Benedict, 
the readiest of accompanyists, transposed for her a fourth 
below the key of E flat. At the same time the habit, too 


* This:title was abandoned at the instigation‘of the directors of some of the 
great festivals, who insisted that the proceeds of all festivals should be devoted to 
charitable purposes. 





much indulged in by vocalists, of singing compositions out of 
their proper key, should be as much as possible discourageds 
Every key has a distinct character, a departure from which 
modifies the intention of the composer. Mr. Wallace’s ballad 
is a good exemplification of the fact. It is, moreover, a 
soprano song, and not at all suited to a contralto voice. A 
fragment of the grand trio from Guillaume Tell, by Signors 
Mario, F. Lablache, and Herr Studigl, gave way to the air 
Non fu sogno,” from Verdi’s J Lombardi, for which the 
brilliant singing of Madame Grisi alone won an encore, the 
air itseif possessing but meagre claims to distinction. Staudigl 
won a third encore in Caspar’s dramatic scena from Dor Freis- 
chutz, which he sang nobly, in spite of the band. The spark- 
ling quintet. “‘ Oh guardate,” from Il Turco in Italia, one of 
Rossini’s pleasantest inspirations, was capitally sung by Madame 
Grisi, Miss Hawes, Signors Mario and F. Lablache, and Herr 
Staudigl. Miss Hawes followed with ‘“‘ The Minstrels Boy,” 
accompanied by herself. Mario’s ‘Come e gentil” won a 
deafening encore; the chorus were here employed to great 
advantage, and proved that they could sing piano when wanted ; 
an acquirement of no small moment. The concert ended with 
Handel’s “‘ Haste ye, nymph” for Staudigl. with chorus, 
Some of the audience, who took their departure before the 
song was concluded were soundly hissed by the rest, who 
appeared highly indignant at the slight offered to the great 
German vocalist. It was scarcely half-past ten when the 
whole was concluded, the concert having begun at 7 o’clock. 

On Wednesday the Italian party, consisting of Grisi, Mario, 
F. Lablache, and Benedict, assisted in the concert of Mr. B 
R. Isaac, at Liverpool, and the usual success attended them 
The performances took place in the Royal Amphitheatre, 
which was crowded by an elegant audience. John Parry 
joined the party here, and produced the furore which seldom 
fails to attend his efforts. Mr. Isaac, formerly a pupil of the 
Royal Academy, is a very clever pianist, and a resident pro- 
fessor at Liverpool, highly respected. He proved his talent 
by a fantasia by Herz, Mendelssohn’s serenade in B minor, 
and Moschelles’s Hommage @ Handel, for two pianos, in which 
he obtained the able co-operation of Mr. Benedict. Madame 
Auna Thillon is at Liverpool, performing in the Crown 
Diamonds with her usual success at the Adelphi Theatre. The 
band is atrocious, but Anna Thillon is admired even while 
Auber’s music is murdered; such grace and talent are 
altogether independent of surrounding circumstances.— 
Madame Thillon has also been performing at Manches- 
ter with equal success. The Grisi and Mario party, with 
John Parry, started this morning for Buxton, where they 
sipg at an afternoon concert, and at another at Macclesfield in 
the evening. To-morrow they start for Leeds, thence to 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, and thence to some other place; they 
will be a month on their tour. At Birmingham, promenade 
concerts are going on in the theatre, under the direction of 
Mr. A. Mellon, of the London Adelphi Theatre; Jullien is 
coming shortly; and, to crown all, several performances of 
Italian operas are to take place in the theatre, with Castellan, 
Corbari, Fornasari, &c., as the principal artists. The Hereford 
Festival begins on Wednesday, the 9th. You will receive a 
full account of the proceedings. 





@ few Words on Ar, Rinck, 
BY HIS REVERED PUPIL, GEORGE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


No musician in this country has more reason to regret the 
death of Dr. Rinck, of Darmstadt, than myself, for I am hiS 
only English pupil who has put to practice his instructions 
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n counterpoint, and I wish only there were others. It is to 
him I owe the knowledge I possess of counterpoint and 
fugue (however small that knowledge may be), and I rejoice 
to say, that the celebrated Dr. Spohr told me I had been 
under a great master and an amiable man, and had taken 
every advantage of his instructions. The excellent observa- 
tions of Mr. William Aspull (to whom I am indebted for a 
speaking likeness of Dr. Rinck) made on this celebrated 
composer were very grateful to my feelings. I can fully bear 
witness to the ruth of his remarks, for during a year anda 
half (commencing in the year 1838), I found him one of 
the most amiable, benevolent, and friendly men I ever saw in 
my life. He was a child in all his social and good feelings, 
and a great man in all his mental undertakings. When I 
visited Germany,-on the occasion of the Beethoven Festival, 
I went to visit my invaluable master. TU found him no more 
the man I left him and I could scarcely endure the change 
I saw. Having been always accustomed to hear nothing 
but sterling sense from him, and after a lapse of a few 
short years to behold a mind like his prostrate before 
me, I felt though he was still living, yet that he was 
dead, and that I was looking onhis monument. At intervals, 
however, Dr. Rinck was something like himself: he remem- 
bered me and asked whether the Counterpoint Society was 
valued by my countrymen, adding that it was a good under- 
taking. A quarter of an hour after this he looked at me, and 
said, giving me his hand with a smile, “ Come and live with 
us.” I then knew that his mind, though retaining its bene- 
volent qualities, had again wandered. I asked his daughter 
a little after this if I might have a lock of his hair ; he imme- 
diately pointed to his head, and she cut off a white silver 
lock, and presented it to me, which, when I returned to 
London, I had made into a ring, and now I often wear it for 
the memory of my beloved and faithful master. It may not 
be ill-timed, if now I give my opinion of the genius of Dr. 
C. H. Rinck: this subject I would have taken up before, 
only that during the lifetime of a composer, a writer, and 
especially a pupil, might be suspected of motives alike injuri- 
ous to the reviewer as the person reviewed. Jt is well known 
that for half a century Rinck’s organ works have been the 
universal delight and study of all the organists in Germany ; 
and other nations too are quite familiar with them. There is 
not either a large town or a remote village in Germany where 
they may not be seen on the organ-desks of every organist. 
Rinck is the most successful organ composer after J. S. Bach, 
and the character of his music is not so widely inferior, as it 
is altogether different in the construction and melodic figures 
of Bach. Rinck has a bold and masterly style of writing, 
and his knowledge of the true capacities and general effects 
of the organ is not surpassed by any composer. The ease 
with which he wrote is remarkable : his melodies are nervous 
and at once striking: his method of writing variations to a 
given theme surpasses any of his contemporaries: nor do I 
think, excepting Bach himself (whom Rinck revered so highly 
that he always took off his little black velvet cap whenever 
his name was alluded to), that any organ composer has equalled 
him in this respect. His choral writings are masterpieces of 
harmony, I first made him acquainted with our Church 
psalmody, and it was through me that he arranged so many 
of them, and they have never been harmonised so well before 
or after: but unfortunately, England is too much behind 
Germany duly to appreciate their worth. Not only are Dr. 
Rinck’s organ works of so high a character, but his vocal 
compositions are as worthy of a just critic’s praise. His 


Motetts, cantatas, &c., are really charming, and equal to any 
thing written in these schools, His easy and flowing harmony 








is peculiarly adapted to vocal writing. When I was staying 
in Darmstadt I had a favourable opportunity of hearing a 
cantata of his, and I assure you, readers, I was enchanted 
with the religious character of the music. 1 trust before 
long the English will do the same justice to his vocal works, 
as they have to Drs. Sp»hr and Mendelssohn. Many more 
celebrated German composers than we may all be aware of 
have to thank Dr. Rinck for their success in composition, 
especially modern German organ composers. One of the 
most successful disciples of Rinck is his own pupil, Adolph 
Hesse; but yet is he not a Rinck. Rinck was always 
delighted at the thought of being the pupil of the celebrated 
John Christian Kittel, and always spoke to the last in the 
most enthusiastic manner, both of his master’s genius and 
amiable character : he never forgot to add, “and Kittel was 
a pupil of the immortal J. S. Bach!” How honoured I feel 
at being the pupil of a master who was the celebrated pupil 
of a pupil of Sebastian Bach, and [ am the more gratified 
that I did not abuse the opportunity I have had, but have 
endeavoured to reap all the advantage I could from my 
revered German master, Dr. Christ. Heinrich Rinck who is 
doubtless now in heaven, and as his motto says, is. “ mir 
cor.” 





Che Theatre Roval, Edinburgh. 
CERITO AND ST. LEON. 
CASSAN, HONORE, AND o’BRYAN. 


On Monday night the Theatre Royal presented a brilliant 
array of fashion. Despite the heightened prices, the boxes 
and pit were densely crowded, and the contrast of the deep 
black and white of the male with the gay colours of the female 
dresses was exceedingly pleasant and refreshing. Here and 
there the ladies held bouquets of flowers, perhaps in anticipa- 
tion of a shower of garlands over les Deesses de Danse. 
Indeed, the tout ensemble recalled the early days of George 
IV., when all went to the theatre in the starched and perfumed 
finery of the ball-room. When St. Leon came forward with 
the violin, we expected the merest artificiality. It was natural 
to fear that this opera bird, accustomed to its gilded cage, 
shculd have lost the free notes of the woods, and learned 
instead only tame and complex imitations. But St. Leon is 
no bullfinch warbling taught songs. The instant his light 
arm touched the strings, all footlight and scenic ideas vanished. 
The music came clear, sweet, and thrilling. At one time it 
wailed forth with exquisite pathos; then prattled out quick 
and cheerily. But at all times, the artificial variation-making 
trilla-laras of professional artists were flung aside, and the 
striking simplicity of the idea found its way right to the heart. 
Musical education was of course essential to taste all the 
exquisite relish ; but the grand prevailing sentiment was patent 
to all. There was not a whisper from floor to roof. Alto- 
gether, this composition, as well as its execution, does high 
credit to the abilities of St. Leon. We hail such as good 
omens that nature is coming down again npon our singers, 
Jenny Lind, it is said, is nature herself; and the myriads that 
throng to listen, adore in her only the incarnation of the most 
delicious feelings of humanity. We confess we are totally 
unable to convey any idea of the dancing of Cerito, To look 
upon her motions as mere dancing, would be to ignore the 
finest portion of the execution. It is true, considered as mere 
feats of agility, they are astonishing; the ease with which 
she floats along the boards almost leading us to forget the 
difficulty. Neither would harmony, or rhythm, or melody of 
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motion convey the idea. It is something finer even than 
these, although the Graces, in their triple choir, could not 
have surpassed Cerito. But there is silent music—soul- 
meaning in her movements—that removes them from the cate- 
gory of mere dancing. If we could imagine a fine Grecian 
statue, beautifully and lightly draped, all at once to open large 
lamps of eyes upon us, call soft blushes and sweet signifi- 
cances into its cheeks, and move its polished limbs into the 
most elegart and flexile postures—that would be a Cerito, 
and nothing less than that. This higher species of dancing 
has nothing in it of the voluptuous; it is statuary raised from 
the dead. Were we to compare Cerito with Taglioni, we 
should liken the latter to the dove, resting on expanded 
wings—the former to the light lark, twittering and sparkling 
upwards. Cerito is petite and rounded in figure ; on the stage 
of the Opera she looks a mere baby. Her husband, St. Leon, 
is tall, agile, and muscular. His vaults are surprising, but he 
attempts that whirling claptrap which we have often blamed, 
though, it must be confessed, few could succeed in it like St. 
Leon. ‘ La Sicilienne,’ by Cerito and St. Leon, was loudly 
applauded. We liked them exceedingly in the old slow 
Minuet of our grandmothers—very much in the Gavotte— 
least of all in the Polka. It has too little of the statuesque 
in it for them ; as well put Helen Faucit into Betty Tulip. 
Cassan and Honore are both elegant danseuses. They are 
petite, and of a pleasant cast of countenance. Their motions 
are charming from their harmony with each other. They 
remind us of the combinations of the Danseuses Viennoises. 
O’Bryan is of an entirely different cast. She is tall, and has 
none of the round contour of her sister graces. We could 
imagine her as an actress in the part of the ‘‘ Dashing White 
Sergeant.” She is of course better adapted to the smart 
German dances; and in the “‘ Cracovienne” she called forth 
loud applause, and a hearty encore. Altogether, the public 
is indebted to Mr. Murray for a rare enjoyment, and we trust 
he will find his outlay amply repaid.—Edinburgh Weekly 
Register, Sept. 2. 





Original Correspondence, 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” 
BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Ep!tror,—You are aware that it was fully my intention to attend 
this festival, but I was unable to do so, my engagements not permitting; 
yet I have one or two questions to ask respecting it. I find that some of 
the papers say there is no fugue in Dr. Mendelssohn’s Etijah, and others 
say there is one, and go so far as to offer their opinion of it!! 1 only 
heard a part of the oratorio when rehearsed in London, so, at present, 
cannot tell whose statement is correct. The Daily News (and the 
musical writer is a sound thinker) speaks most highly of Braham. You 
call him the three-hundred-years-old singer; making him the Nestor of 
Song, and if you implied a compliment by it, I am glad of it, for I do 
not find the younger singers more energetic or worthier  interpretators 
of Handel’s music than our famous Braham is now. Lastly, I find a 
song of Haydn’s sung by the renowned and amiable German bassist, 
Herr Standig], was considered dull and heavy. I wonder if Haydn can 
be dull and heavy? I think I should have admired it more than any 
English ballad, no/withstanding their lightness. No ballad composer can 
be offended at this remark. Frencn Fiowsrs. 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


©. My Dzar S1r,—Mr, John Barnett has: taken the trouble to correct 
one unimportant word, viz. ‘it’ to. ‘‘or” in his letter, and this he 
calls.an,“‘ errata.” It would be very desirable for one who wishes to be 
qwernice, to correct the word “ errata” to erratum, because he alludes 
: Only to one mistake, and errata is a plural noun: This, however, is not 


re-echo his opinion of my “capacities ;” and as he seems desirous to 
harp upon this subject, I will assist him by repeating his own sentence, 
which ruxs as follows :—“ or’ (not “‘it”) reply to every piece of imbe- 
cility.” Now really, to say the best of it,, this is a very severe cut from 
one so “imbecile” in counterpoint, and musicians must think I feel it 
most “cutely !!’”? I have two corrections to make in my last week’s 
letter, and your readers and Mr. Barnett’s “ respectable witnesses ” will 
find I have some reason for so doing. ‘He dare not tell your readers 
where he (i.e. Mr. Barnett) left off studying rorm (not “‘ from”) with 
Mr. Schnyder.” The next mistake is—‘‘ Mr. Barnett was about half a 
year under Mr. Schnyder” (this is right) “‘ and had three lessons a week” 
(this is wrong). It should have been ‘* Now I was a yearand a half, and 
had three lessons a week, &c.’’ But the fact is, I had a lesson every day 
in the week (Sundays excepted) of Schnyder: this I forgot when | wrote 
my letter. There are one or two more such mistakes as Mr. Barnett 
would, no doubt, have noticed, but those I pass over as matters of no 
importance. Pray, Mr. Editor, do not place this letter near my obser- 
vations on Dr. Rinck, for my master in counterpoint was so different 
a man both in talent and disposition to my brief’assister in instrumen- 
tation, that it would be irreverent to join them together. Hoping you 
will oblige me in this, I remain yours sincerely, 
Frencu FLoweERrs., 

“*P.S.—I am glad Mr. Barnett has openly told his own statement about 
my degree, and not left it to ‘ his respectable witnesses” (if he ever did 
leave it to them) to amuse themselves with; for an open foe is less 
mean-spirited than those cowardly nobodies who are conscious that their 
own names would be the surest evidence of their insincerity and the 
safest guarantee for the unsoundness of their opinions, and wrote there- 
fore under a mask.” 





The Child’s Song. 


BesiDg.a fluwery border, 
A little maiden sat, 
With her hair-all in disorder, 
But she did not care for that ; 
She thought not how its tresses hung, 
About her forehead as she sung. 


*Twas onan evening hour, 
When summer things whcre sweet, 
That many a bright blue flower 
Lay woven at her feet ; 
And even as she strung them on, 
She had a note for every one. 


She sang a childish measure, 
Such as a Child should sing ; 

Something about a “dainty, fit 
To set before a King,” 

And such a Song, as there she sat, 

Was music in a child like that, 


The world was all before her 
That evermore hath smil’d, 
Until it frowns came o’er her, 
On such a fair young child 
And yet—‘a thing to look upon, 
I almost wish’d her spirit gone ! 


What knows she of that world’s distress? 
Or of its guilt and sin ? 

She looks but on its loveliness— 
Enough, fair Child, to win 

The sternest sire upon his knee, 

To breathe another prayer for thee ! 


But there were hearts to love her, 
And spirits round and round, 
The sky was there above her, 
And her gems were on the ground, 
The pink, the pansy, and the rose, 
She knew of none so sweet as those. 


I saw her pluck those flowers, 
I heard that child-like song, 
And both to the golden hours 
Of infancy belong ; 
The same—as when she strung them on, 
And had a note for every one, 





my ‘motive’ for noticing’ this ‘erratum,’ but to shew your readers. the 
ahimus: that dictated so trifling a correction, which was evidently to 


—Leicester Journal. 
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Forcign Lntelligence. 


Paris.—Carlotta Grisi has appeared at the Opera in her 
two favorite solos in the Diable é Quatre and Giselle. The 
same orations awaited her as at the performance of the Paquita. 

Mile. Caroline Kauffman has just created a very lively 
sensation at the Opera. She sang with the greatest effect 
the celebrated air from Za Juive. If the French journals are 
to be relied on, she combines into one grand ensemble the 
personal attractions of Grisi, the singing of Malibran, and the 
acting of Rachel! Oh, rare Mademoiselle Caroline Kauffman! ! 

Tueatre Iratien.—Among the new engagements entered 
into by M. Vatel, we find the name of M. Giuseppe Bram- 
billo: that gentleman being retained for the roles de basse. 
Lablache arrived last week at Paris, and has departed for 
Naples, where he sojourns for two or three months. He does 
not, therefore, join the Italian company on the opening of the 
Theatre. 

The Committee of the Association of Artists resolved to 
decree its homage to the memory of the author of Armida, and 
consequently on Tuesday week they performed the requiem 
of Hector Berlioz in the church of Sainte Eustache. The 
solemnity of this homage, the effects which M. Berlioz’s work 
has invariably produced in Germany and France, the grandeur 
of the musical means which the society had at its disposal, 
rendered such an august ceremony worthy of the sympathy ef 
all persons who are interested in the great art of music. The 
vast aisle of Saint Hustache could not contain the immense 
crowd that pressed thither. The choir and orchestra, selected 
from the leading artists of Paris, numbered four hundred and 
fifty, and were directed by Mons. Berlioz. [We confess we 
think it somewhat heterodox, this playing another man’s 
work in compliment to a far greater genius. We dont mean 
to disparage the composition of Mons. Berlioz; but to us in 
England it would appear strange, if, at a comniemoration of 
Handel, there should be performed selections from the Oratorios 
of Mr. Perry or the Chevalier Neukohm. Gluck’s name is one 
of the mighty beacons of musical art ; and none beneath Mozart 
or Beethoven could afford works that would do true homage 
to the author of Armida.—Ep. M. W.] 

Lrecuorn.—The Buondelmonte of Pacini has obtained great 
success at the theatre de Rossini. The basso, Collini, has been 
heard with great applause. 

Rome.—It is given out that Rossini has promised to com- 
pose music to a national hymn, written in honour of the new 
sovereign pontiff. The Count Marchetti, one of the best of 
modorn Italian poets, is the author of the verses, 

Rossini has married after a brief widowhood of seven months, 
Every one knows his first wife was the remarkable, and beau- 
tiful Mile. Colbran, acantatrice of some note. /The marriage 
took place in Bologna, at the residence of the indolent Maestro. 
He seems however to have been active enough in entering 
into the bonds of hymen. Who knows what marriage may 
effect in the determination of the author of Guillaume Tell ? 
Posterity now has some hope. If it may not expect another 
Barbiere, it may at least look forward to a juvenile Rossini. 
Alas ! that the father cannot bequeath to his son the intellect 
with his hereditaments! Alas! that the son cannot hope from 
the father the transmission of genius as well as his heir-loom. 
The fair lady, Mlle. Olympe Pelissier, whom we announced in 
our last number, as betrothed to the Maestro} has become 
Madame Rossini. The feelings of the lady may be estimated by 
a letter she addressed to the editor of one of the Parisian jour- 
nals directly after the celebration of the nuptials: “I have 
this moment left the church. I write to you with sucha deep, 
heart-felt emotion, that I can hardly hold my pen. ‘I am 








almost overwhelmed with gratefulness for what God has done 
for me, in permitting me to become the wife of Rossini. May 
my profound gratitude render him all the happiness he deserves ! 
I should feel myself unworthy of your friendship, if you were 
to learn of my marriage from another souree-you the best 
friend of my husband as well as myself,” 

A new ballet is in, active rehearsal for Carlotta Grisi. 
entitled La Taitienne, and is written by M. Coralli pere. 

Marse1tues.—The celebrated Ole Bull. has: just. visited 
this city, and created an extraordinary sensation. A corres- 
pondent states that he has quite electrified his audiences with 
his magic violin. Flowers, bouquets, crowns, cries, bravos, 
recalls, uproarious :acclamations—nothing was wanting to 
render his concerts scenes of ancientovations. ‘“ What soul,” 
says the writer, “‘ what passion, what difficulties surmounted, 
what facility of execution, what a prodigy! In a word, Ole 
Bull is the only and worthy successor of the great master, 
Paganini!” All we have to say to the writer is, that Ole 
Bull must be vastly improved since we heard him in London ! 

Bovutocne.—Piatti gave a concert on Sunday with Madame 
Lozano. Piatti played Ernst’s Elegie, arranged for violoncello, 
beautifully ; Madlle. Blahelka was the pianist, she performed 
a nocturno of Chopin’s, and as well as a Tarentella of her 
own composition with great success.—The Misses Pyne gave 
a concert on Wednesday, and had a crowded room. 

Bonoxp1, the. Parisian music-seller, is about to publish six 
chamber songs, from the pen of Marietta Brambilla, the cele- 
brated contralto. 

Bovtocne.—Mlle. Horrenberger has lately produced a great 
sensation here by her pianoforte performance. The journals 
are high in her praise. The Boulogne News, in an article on 
her playing at the Theatre, thus speaks of her :—‘‘ This lady 
is very young, and of an interesting appearance, and. bore in 
her action, during the crchestral portions of the Marche @ 
Otello, all the energy of an enthusiastic artist. Her touch is 
exquisite, her execution delicate, yet astoundingly rapid, and 
in the adagio variation gave evidence of. much sentiment, 
Her performance of the Szraniera, was a beautiful specimen 
of piano-fore playing, and exhibited, from the contrast in the 
style of the two pieces selected, a careful study in the best 
schools. Inthe concluding Scherzo movement she was quite 
equal to the great master from whose. genius it is a brilliant 
emanation. We hope to be afforded trequent opportunities of 
hearing this young and acomplished | ianiste.” 


It is 





Review. 


Waltz, composed for the Guitar. By Naroteon W. Govrp. 
‘J. Kegean. 

Tuts is a very simple affair, but also very pretty. The 
time is well marked, and the accompaniments easy. It will 
make a capital dancing waltz, and any one may read it off who 
knows aught of the piano, 





a — PAfscellaneous, 


Concrerts.—Mr. and Mrs. Weiss’s concerts at the Shire- 
hall, on Tuesday last, went’ off with very considerable eclat, 
The morning concert attracted a select‘rathet than:a Humerous 
audience ; but in the evening a very latge ‘company throng’d 
the fine room; between 500 and 600 , persons being present, 
including most of the gentry of the city and neighbourhood. 
Both Mr, and Mrs, Weiss were in very fine voice and their 
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singing was much and deservedly applauded. Miss Moriatt: 


O’Connor also created an exceedingly favourable impression, 
particulary in “Kathleen Mavourneen,” which she sang with 
much taste, feeling, and musical talent. Mr. Weiss, in “ The 
Wolf,” gave proof of great natural and cultivated ability ; his 
bass voice having great volume and compass, and being man- 
aged with much skill and judgment. Mrs. Weiss, in the 
Italian duet ‘Ah se potessi piangere,” with her husband, pro- 
duced decided effect ; but Italian music seldom excites much 
enthusiasm in a mixed English audience, and she was therefore 
much more liked in the simple ballad “Should he upbraid,” 
in which, and in the French romanza, “Robert, toi que j'aime,” 
she was encored. In the morning concert, Mrs. Weiss .was 
very fine in ‘“‘With verdure clad,” and in ‘‘Peace inviting,” in 
which this lady was accompanied by the trumpet obligato of 
Mr. Distin, the effect produced was a perfect triumph of skill 
both vocal and instrumental, and was most delightful to the 
audience. But, however, the vocalists. charmed the large 
company, we are bound to confess that the instrumentalism of 
Mr. Distin and his four sons on their splendid Sax-horns was 
the feature of these concerts which filled the audience with 
sensations of positive rapture—effects more grand and delight- 
ful, or performances more skilful, have seldom been experi- 
ened. Messrs. H. F. and W. Distin also possess vocal talents 
of a highly pleasing character ; and in “The Brave Old Oak,” 
and the old bacchanalian glee, ‘Down among the dead men,” 
they where compelled, by the acclamations of the company, to 
submittoanencore. Of Miss Kate Loder’s pianoforte perform- 
ances, which comprised most brilliantly executed fantasias 
from “Iucia de Lammermoor” and “Guillaume Tell,” it is 
impossible to speak too highly. It is satisfactory to add in 
conclusion, that although the expences of a concert of this 
nature are necessarily heavy, we are happy to hear that the 
result was satisfactory to its spirited and talented promoters. 
—Gloucester Journal, August 29th. ties 

Tug Cuassican Harmonist Socirty intend -to give a 
performance of Spohr’s grand oratorio, ‘‘ The fall of Babylon,” 
at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, about the end of September. 
The principal vocalists will consist of Miss Bassano, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Millar, and Mr. H, Phillips: The committee are 
endeavouring to make arrangements with other vocalists of 
celebrity. The band, including several performers of the 
London Philharmonic and Italian opera orchestras, with 
chorus, will consist of 150 performers.. The leader will be 
Mr..H. C. Cooper; the conductor, Mr. J. D, Corfe. 

Tux Distins.—This talented family gave a concert at the 
Theatre on Friday night last, which attracted an overflowing 
audience. We shall not speak. of their performance, for it 
was really above criticism.— Worcester Journal. , 

Mr. H. Puiuirs’ professional -visit is advertised in our 
present number for Friday evening, when he. proposes to give 
an entertainment at the Natural History Room.—ZJbid, 

We are grieved to announce that Miss Helen Faucit is 
seriously indisposed at Leicester, The talented actress was 
to have made the first appearance this week at the Theatre 
Royal, but her sudden illness necessarily postponed the 
performance, and an apology was thereupon sent forth in the 
bills. We shall be most delighted to record Miss Helen 
Faucit’s restoration to health. 

Miss Stuart, daughter of the talented tragedian. at the 
Haymarket Theatre, has been lately performing some of 
Shakspeare’s leading tragic characters with the greatest effect 
at Southampton and other places. The week before last 


She played Lady Macbeth and Hermione at Southampton 
. before crowded audiences, and produced so much sensation by 
her excellent impersonation of each of these difficult parts, 








that both Macbeth and The Winter’s Tale were repeated by 
particular desire, Miss Stuart belongs to the highest and 
best school of tragic acting. She possesses power, energy, 
and exceeding good judgment, is under nineteen years of age, 
and from her present fine capabilities, promises ere long to 
fill up the unoccupied spot on our tragic boards. We augur 
before long seeing Miss Stuart supporting the high range of 
characters, for which nature and feeling seem to have adapted 
her,.on.the London boards. 

Mons. Juxuren has announced his second and last concert 
at the Amphitheatre, Leicester, for the 21st inst. The inde- 
fatigable chef, among other vocalists, has retained the services 
of Miss liirch. He has stated in his bills, that he intends to 
have all the vocal music accompanied by the orchestra, that 
thus his audience may hear the true effects as intended by the 


‘composer, instead of using the piano only, as has been the 


invariable custom at provincial concerts; and Mr. Jullien 
might have added, at London concerts too. We espy in this 
mew move of Mons. Jullien another instance of his love for 
the march of music. Most of the leading instrumental per- 
formers of the Covent Garden concerts have been specified ; 


‘among which we may mention Keenig, Baumann, Lazarus, 


and Richardson. 

Tue Misses Cusuman have appeared for a limited number 
of nights at the Surrey Theatre, and have obtained the most 
signal success. The- perfarmauces- have been confined to 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “* Guy Mannering.” ‘‘ Romeo and 


Juliet” was performed four times a-week during their engage- 


ment, and proved such a source of attraction that hundreds 
were sent away from the doors of the Theatre nightly. 
‘**Guy Mannering” was played but twice, and filled the house 
on both occasions; but did not turn out so attractive, or 
rather was not so well received, in consequence of the defici- 
ency ofthe vocal corps From this censure we must entirely 
exclude Mr. Clement White, who sang the music of Harry 
Bertram with the greatest effect. 

Tacuiiont at PrymoutH.—The Plymouth and Newport 
Gazelte of Thursday, last thus speaks of the celebrated 
danseuse on her first appearance this season at Plymouth on 
Wednesday night. . After alluding briefly to the theatrical 
performance, it thus continues :—The grand attraction of the 
night was of course Taglioni, and the piece selected for her 
first appearance was the grand ballet, La Sylphide. Now, a 
grand ballet is nothing unless you know something of the 
plot of it, for it is a vehicle only for expression and beautiful 
dancing, and much of its merits are lost so long as you 
remain ignorant of the objects which the piece is presumed 
to represent. The following is, as near as we could learn, 
an outline of ‘‘ La Sylphide.’’ In a Village of Scotland, 
James (M. Silvain) is in love and betrothed to Effie (Mad. 
Proche Giubilei). The day of their nuptials approaches, and 
James falls asleep whilst waiting for his young sweetheart. 
Reuben, another peasant, also in love with Effie and jealous 


of James, perceives the Sylphide (Mdlle. Taglioni) and calls 


Effie and her mother (Mrs. Fells) to be witnesses of the 
infidelity of the betrothed. On their arrival the Sylphide had 
disappeared. At the moment of the wedding contract, the 
Witch of the Glen (Mr. R. Power) arrives with the gupsts, 
who tells fortunes and predicts Effie that she will never 
marry him whom she loves, but will become the wife of 
Reuben. James grows furious; 494 chases her away; she 
swears to be revenged. During the aanses the Sylphide 
appears, but is seen only by James, who, more in love wiu 
her than ever, gives up his countty life and follows the 
Sylphide in her intended abode. The Witch surrounded by 
her companions invokes the genii of darkness, and prepares a 
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veil which shall destroy the existence of the Sylphide. This 
she presents to James as a means of rendering her more constant. 
During the danses of the Sylphide James places round her 
the perfidious scarf; the Sylphide at its deadly touch loses her 
wings, remarks their fall, and seeing her death approach, bids 
farewell to her beloved, who is frantic at her loss. The 
curtain then falls on the Sylphide who forms one of a group 
which makes a most interesting and beautiful picture. We 
need not remark upon the elegant dancing of Taglioni. It 
is the poetry of action. She is remarkably beautiful in person 
and figure—she has a grace that is enchanting, a smile that 
is enchaining, and nothing can excel the elegance and dignity 
of her movements. She was admirably supported by M. 
Silvain, Mad. Guibilei, and Mr. Gilmer, all of whose efforts 
drew down the enthusiastic applause of a delighted audience. 
The ballet was followed by the laughable farce of the Jockey’s 
Stratugem in which Mr. and Mrs. Power kept the house 
in roars of laughter. Madame Giubilei then danced a pas seul 
which was loudly applauded, and the evening’s amusement 
closed with the Drawing-room Polka, by Mdlle. Taglioni 
and Mons. Silvain, as danced by them before Her Majesty. 
This is an elegant dance, and it excited great interest. Malle. 
Taglioni answered to the call of the audience by appearing 
with M. Silvain before the curtain, both after the ballet and at 
the close of the polka. 

On Wednesday evening Mr..P. E, Rowe gave a concert at 
the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, for the porpose of introducing to 
the public his niece and pupil Miss Catherine Bright, She 
was assisted by Signor Brizzi, whose talents as a singer and 
musician have been established for many years past, Miss 
Bright has had the good fortune to enjoy the personal instruc- 
tion of that eminent vocalist for several. weeks. and it was 
quite evident that she has benefitted much from his judicious 
care. The concert was well attended, and would probably 
have been much better attended than it was, had not Madlle. 
Taglioni been another souree of attraction to the public under 
the same roof. Miss C. Bright has a fine rich, soft, melodious 
soprano, and as she is very young, when her voice comes to 
be mellowed by time and strengthened by age, we think she 
will prove a very successful singer. On a first appearance 
every body is disposed to give a cordial welcome to a young, 
delicate, and timid lady, whose trembling spirits require the 
aid of sympathy and much personal kindness to prevent them 
from sinking under the fear which a public appearance is sure 
toexcite. On this occasion no personal kindness was wanting ; 
and Miss Bright’s debut was undoubtedly a very successful 
one. She showed herself a good musician, aud sang the pieces 
assigned to her with great delicacy and with considerable 
power and sensibility. It was a bold undertaking to bring 
her before an audience by herself, in an.evening’s entertain- 
ment when she was to bear the principal proportion of the 
duties, and it could only be justified on that belief in her 
powers which the event has proved was.in no respect a 
misplaced confidence. The concert opened with an overture 
by Mozart played by the band from the theatre, which, during 
the evening, had to do double duty. This was followed by a 
duetto, by Miss Bright and Signor Brizzi, ‘‘ 4h morir potessi 
adesso,” by Verdi, which was sung in an admirable style. 
Signor Brizzi next sang a song from J Lombardi, Verdi, which 
was encored. He was in excellent voice, and sang throughout 
the evening exquisitely. Miss Bright then sang the song “I am 
thine,” from tne Crusaders, by Benedict, in which she was 
encored ; as she was also in Meyerbeer’s celebrated Cavatina, 
from ‘“ Robert le Diable,” Robert toi que j'aime. Signor 
Brizzi sang with exquisite sweetness that beautiful ballad by 
Lord Westmoreland, “ The Dews of Night;” and‘ There is 








a flower that bloometh,” which was greeted with a raptufous 
encore. There were several other songs and duets which we: 
have not space at this late hour to remark upon at length, but 
the whole of them went off in a manner that must have been 
most gratifying to the friends of the fair debutante. Signor 
Brizzi accompanied several of the pieces very judiciously,. 
and the concert altogether was a most successful and happy 
one. We congratulate Mr. Rowe on the decided success’of 
his pupil, and think that her musical education reflects much 
credit upon him.—Zhe Plymouth and Devonport Weekly: 
Journal. 
(From the Manchester Courier.) 

Concert Hatu.—Part 1.—Overture, Anacreon, Cherubini 
—Terzetto, Madame Castellan, Signor Marras, and Signor 
Fornasari “ Qual volutta trascorere,” (I Lombardi) Verdi— 
Cavatina Signora Corbari, “L’amor suo mi fe beata”” 
(Roberto d’Evereux) Donizetti—Duetto, Signor Marras and 
Signor Fornasari, “‘ La Ronda,” Gabussi—Scena e Cavatina, 
Madame Castellan, “O luce di quest anima,” (Linda® di 
Chamouni) Donizetti — Fantasia Brillante, (Violoncello) 
Herr Kellermann, (or Airs from I Puritani) Kellerman— 
Duetto, Madame Castellan and Signora Corbari, “ Io'ti vedi,” 
(Ugo Conte di Parigi) Donizetti. Part 2.+Overture;' (Men 
of Prometheus) Beethoven—Aria, Signor Fornasari,"* Madam- 
ina, il catalogo,” (Il Don Giovanni) Mozart—Atia;* Signor 
Marras, ‘La mia letizie,” (I Lombardi) Verdi tto, 
Madame Castellan and Signor Fornasari, ““Far’ citzétte,” 
(La sciocea per Astuzia) Mosca—Adagio Grogioso;' (Vieton- 
cello, Herr Kellermann, Romberg—Aria, Madaine Oastetlan, 
“Nel dolce incanto” Benedict and De Beriot—Quaftetto, 
Madame Castellan, Signora Corbari, Signor’ Marras/“‘and 
Signor Fornasari, ‘‘ Soccorso sostegno,” (f Capwleétti) 
Bellini—Overture, (Syren) Auber. On ‘Wednésday “¢ven- 
ing the first of the two concerts advertised took-'place ; 
the vocalists were Madame Castellan, Signora Ooftari, 
Signor Marras, and Signor Fornasari; Herr Kellerttiann, 
solo violoncellist. The overture to the first’ aét)was 
Cherubini’s Anacreon, and to the second act, Beethéven’s 
“Men of Prometheus,” both somewhat hackneyed, 
but nevertheless always worth hearing, and they- were: 
effectively given. The Terzetto, with which the vocal 
portion of the concert commneced, “ L’acque sante del *Gior- 
dano,” performed by Madame Castellan, Signor Matras, 
and Signor Fornasari, was a droll affair, not at all conspictious 
either for beauty of melody or novelty m harmony ; it“was 
accompanied by Signor Orsini ou the piano. His namewas 
not announced in the programme, and it would have ‘been as 
well if the task of piano accompaniment had been ‘cotifided 
to the gentleman who usually takes that department at the 
Concert Hall, (Mr. D. W. Banks,) as we feel convinced" that 
he would have gone through very much better’ than® the 
Signor, who is really very incompetent for the situation ¥/and: 
we trust he will never again be allowed to marr swéét sounds 
in that room. Signora Corbari has a yoice of pleasing 
quality, and, though not a first-rate singer, is very agrééable 
to listen to, and she delivers the vocal phrases with simplicity 
and taste, and has the good sense not to go béyond' her 
capabilities. She is 2lso pleasing and lady-like in her appear- 
ance and deportment, We cannot much laud her choice of 
song, “ L’amor suo mi fé beata,” from Donizetti's Roberto: 
D’Evereux, which we deem one of his most common-plaece' irs ; 
we can, however, congratulate her on having made; ‘on this 
her first appearance before a Manchester audience, ‘a fa¥our-- 
able impression. The duets of the evening were * ‘Pat'ta ra 
la ran tan,” by Gabussi, sung by Marras and’ Fornasari; 
Donizetti’s “ Io ti vedi,” by Madame Castellan and Signora 
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Corbari ; and “ Far calzette! che impostura,” from Mosca’s 
La Sciocca per Astuzia, sung by Madame Castellan and 
Signor Fornasari. Gabussi is an author who has written a 
vast number of chamber duos, but is not known as a 
‘dramatic writer: the one selected was pleasing, and told well. 
‘Mosea’s duo is very spirited and humourous: he is a writer 
of the old school. Madame Castellan next delighted the 
audience by her singing in Donizetti’s cavatina, “‘O luce de 
quest’ auhma par Linda di Chamounis ;” and as much may be 
said of her song, in ‘the second part, by Jules Benedict, 
* Prendi per me sei libero.” Her voice was pure in quality 
and clear as a bell, and her execution and intonation quite 
satisfactory; and the composition does credit to the well- 
‘known talent of Benedict as a composer. Herr Kellermann 
played « fantastic brillante, on the violoncello, airs selected 
from Puritani, and arranged by himself; and in the second 
part, an adagio grocioso, by Romberg ; the latter was encored, 
an unusual compliment to an instrumentalist, but in the 
present instance, well merited. He has a fine pure tone, 
neat execution, and possesses excellent taste. Fornasari 
introduced a song not named in the scheme, from Donizetti’s 
Beatrice, ‘‘ Comet’ adora,” which he sung with much 
feeling ; he is improved since last we heard him; his voice 
is steadier. He also sung Mozart’s Madamina, from Il Don 
Giovanni. His most prominent fault is, that when he gives 
‘@ passage with the full tone of his powerful voice, it is more 
like the roll of a kettle-drum than any musical phrase—but 
he gives many passages with very pleasing effect; and he 
really is very prepossessing in his manner and deportment ;— 
indeed, the stage is his true element, if we may be allowed 
the expression. Marras sung “‘ La mia letizie” very well; 
but, unfortunately for him, we have lately heard the incom- 
parable Mario in the same song. We regret to hear that 
there is no chance of the celebrated quartett, Grisi, Mario, 
F, Lablache, and Staudigl, being at the Concert Hall this 
year ; but it is a consolation that the public will have an 
opportunity on Monday and Wednesday next of hearing 
them at the Free Trade Hall.—Wanchester Courier, 29th 
August. 

A New Piano-rortrt Wonper!—The French Journal, 
L’ Album de Saint Cecile, of Sunday last, contains an account 
of a young prodigy on the piano, which entirely eclipses all 
the miraculous powers of Leopold de Meyer, Listz, or Thal- 
berg—if true! Let our readers judge:—“ A young Italian 
girl, hardly six years of age, after astonishing Naples, Rome, 
and Florence, has lately been heard at Turin. This child, 
who is named Henriette Merli, when but four months old, 
entirely lost her sight, and soon afterwards displayed a passion 
for music, enthusiastic and precocious. Hardly ¢ould she 
walk, before she ran (vide journal) to the piano to hear her 
brother practising. The brother was taking lessons. Thus, 
almost while playing, she began to learn, and before she was 
two years old, could perform a little, having for her instructor, 
her brother, himself only twelve years of age. In an 
incredible brief space of time, she obtained not only great 
skill as a performer, but great facility as a composer.” —(We 
are inclined here to express our sentiments in the like terms 
in which my uncle Toby replied to old Shandy, when he told 
_ him of some great juvenile genius who composed a work 
, fhe day of his birth.)—“This prodigy of wonders, and 
:, wonder of prodigies, can now not only execute the most 

Aifficult morceaux of Liszt, Herz, Thalberg, &c.; but she 
also improvises on given themes with the purest and most 
.,cMelicitous expression and feeling. While in Genoa, at a 
Soirée of Count M@——’s, they gave her the following subject 
., to exhibit her powers upon, viz. ; /a dowleur d'un mari qui pleure 








sur le trombeau de sa femme. After remaining a few minutes 
plunged in a profound reverie, she improvised a musical elegy 
which drew tears from a fashionable and crowded audience 
who were assembled to hear her. The celebrated critic, 
Romani, devoted a special and longitudinous article on 
Henriette Merli in the Gazette du Piémont, in which, spite of 
the prejudice he avows against all prodigal, or prodigious 
children, he does not hesitate to rank the young performer 
among the most distinguished artists of the era.” The same 
journal adds that the juvenile pianist intends taking Paris by 
storm this winter. Madame Pleyel! look out for your 


Harrgocate Concert AND CuetTeNHAM Pump Room.— 
The first grand morning concert in the above room took place 
on Monday last, when there was a good attendance of fashion- 
able company, most of the distinguished in the place, and 
families of note from the surrounding neighbourhood being 
present. The following celebrated artists took part in the 
performances, viz.:—Madame Anaide Castellan. Signora 
Corbari, Signor Orsini, Signor Fornasari, and Julian Adams. 
The whole proceedings excited the most enthusiastic applause, 
though the favourite of the day appeared to be [Ma lame 
Castellan, whose power and compass of voice and fine execu- 
tion are truly astonishing. Julian Adams performed ‘Rhodes’ 
Air,” with variations, on the concertina, in the most finished 
style, which narrowly escaped an encore. It is intended to 
hold the second morning concert on Friday next, when 
Madame Grisi, Signor F. Lablache, Signor Mario, M. 
Benedict, and Mr. John Parry are expected to be present. 

Mapame Govutp Panormo’s second definition of singing 
took place at Blagrave’s Rooms on Thursday, to a very 
attentive and numerous audience. Mr. Napoleon Gould 
played the guitar, to the apparent delight of all present. His 
singing was equally successful. His voice is a clear barytone, 
of good compass. We opine that with study Mr. Gould 
might soon become a very pieasing singer. The songs sung 
on this occasion, and a waltz, composed by himself, appeared 
to give general satisfaction. The finale, being the comic song 
of ** Dandy Jim from Caroline,” concluded before the risi- 
bility occasioned by it had ceased. 

Tue Trartan Opera.—There is a charm in refined art that 
never ceases to attract; and when once the public taste has 
been cultivated to a certain point, by seeing and hearing what 
is excellent, the onward progress is rapid; and the. pleasures 
once thought of only as luxuries, and attractive from: their 
novelty, are regarded as essential, and looked forward to with 
a corresponding degree of interest. When the energy and 
enterprise of the lessee first secured an Italian company for 
the theatre, doubts were entertained in many quarters as to the 
final result in a pecuniary point of view, and it was argued 
that so many were unskilled in the language, and so little used 
to recitative, that after a few nights the house would fall off, 
and only a limited number of sincere amateurs attend ; but the 
sceptical soon ceased to avow their opinions, which indeed 
could not be maintained. This year those exquisite artists, 
Grisi and Mario do not appear here, and new arrangements 
have been made with others not personally known to most of 
the audience, but whose names are familiar in the records of 
the lyrical drama, and who have won fame in the most critical 
of all capitals. The season opened last evening with Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and the attendance was very fashionable 
and crowded on the occasion, particularly with respect to the 
dress circle. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and the 
several members of his family occupied their private box, 
Of the music of Lucia it would be the mere telling of a familia, 
theme to advert to its characteristics merits and demits—it, 
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charming phases of melody, or its want of earnest power in 
the structure of the harmonies; but with such airs as “Tu 
che a Dio” and “ Fra poco a me,” it will retain possession of 
the stage, questioned as the work may be if examined as a 
whole. The prima donna was Madame Castellan, and admi- 
rably did she sustain the character from which so much was 
expected. Young, with dark brilliant eyes and expressive 
features, nature has been no stepmother; and then as to her 
voice, it is of brilliant compass, a soprano, wiih fine contralto 
tones in it, and of even quality. In its range it extends from 
B flat below the stave to C sharp above, if not a note higher, 
and the changes are rung with a facile grace the result of 
matured art. In the middle register the organ proves 
less sustained, the contralto and the alto notes proving 
the purest and most effective. The part of Lucia is 
one that Persiani had made her own, and it was, 
therefore, the best evidence of Madame Castellan’s 
genius that, with all the prestige thus created, she proved 
most successful in its realisation. Her acting was pure, her 
feeling not vehement, but such as might be expected from a 
study of the original, and what it wanted in earnest passion 
was supplied by a subdued but touching manner, that won 
sympathy by not straining after it too anxiously. The duet 
with Fornasari, “ Soffriva nel pianto” proved quite a gem, 
and met with a sincere encore; and in the celebrated maniac 
song, her exquisite vocalization and finished execution were 
tested, and found equal to the subject. It is in this air that 
Persiani displays her marvellous skill, and defies criticism. 
In her last aria, ‘‘ Spargi di qualche,” the: feeling and quiet 
pathos of the artist became manifest, and the evening’s 
performance at once established her as a deserved favourite. 
Madame Castellan is a French woman, but studied at 
an early age in Italy. Signor Fornasari filled the role of 
Enrico, and to him also nature has been liberal in her gifts. 
He possesses a frame of giant proportions, well formed and 
handsome radiant countenance, the eyes, particularly, being 
lustrous and finely set. As to his voice, it is a fine bass, of 
great extent. and, like some organs of that class, can run into 
the alto or take the barytone passage with an ease likely to 
deceive as to its exact quality in technical phraseology. 
Energy and fervour are the characteristics of his style ; and if 
his action be at times too redundant, and a want of perfect 
precision occasionally mark the delivery of passages where 
light and shade should alternate, his full rolling voice and 
bursts of emotion or anger awaken enthusiasm, and one 
regards the result produced without halting to inquire if the 
agency by which it has been created has been in all respects 
truly in accordance with the standard set up by art. His imper- 
sonation was greeted with loud and frequent plaudits, The 
charming duett with Lucia “ Se tradirmi,” was rendered with 
great effect, and the contrast of feeling between both 
admirably marked and pointed out. The Edgardo was 
Signor Marras, who sung in Dublin last year at some concerts, 
and left behind him the name of an accomplished and graceful 
tenor. On the stage his physical powers appear more limited, 
the chest notes wanting depth and freshness, as, for instance, 
in the duet with Fornasari ‘‘O sole, piu rapido a sorger ;” 
but to look for a Mario is to ask more than is reasonable, and 
his very chaste style of rendering the music of the part shewed 
what can be achieved by cultivation in a good school of music. 
His aria “Fra poco” with difficulty escaped an encore, so 
much of pathos marked its delivery. Signor Ciabatta had 
but little to do, and nothing indeed calling for notice. Several 
of the choruses were very steadily executed, and the orchestra, 
led by Mr. Levy, was full, and played with judgment. The 
delicate accompaniment to the maniac song, for example, 





required not a little of nicety on the part of the individual 
performers. The opera terminated before eleven o'clock, and 
those resident in Kingstown were enabled to return home 
before the starting of the last train, a matter of some import 
ance.—Saunders’s News Letter, Dublin, 1st Sept. 

Devonport THEATRE.—This neat and fashionable place of 
amusement will open for the season on Monday next, Among 
the list of names composing the corps dramatique are many of 
acknowledged talent ; and some old favourites are re-engaged, 
We wish Mr. Doel every success,—Plymonth and Devonport 
Weekly Journal. 

Mustc.—Mr. Wilson is to be here on the 14th and 16th 
instant, and on the 2Ist, Grisi, Mario, and John Parry will 
give two concerts. We look forward to these rich musical 
treats with great interest.—ZJbid, 

Miss Laura Appison.—Wednesday evening witnessed the 
début of Miss Laura Addison, at the Saddler’s Wells Theatre, 
in the character of the Lady Mabel, in Mr. W. Marston’s 
play of “ The Patrician’s Daughter.” The announcement 
seems to have created some excitement, as not only the 
houee was crowded in every part, but’ many members of the 
theatrical profession were present. The lady, we believe, 
has acquired considerable celebrity on the Edinburgh stage. 
She is young, and sufficiently handsome, with a sweet, low 
voice, a pleasing gesture, and dignified attitude. Her 
conception of the character was good, her execution 
highly spirited, and she displayed throughout singular 
poetic fervour. We have not lately seen a debutante who 
has shown so much genuine enthusiam. We are disposed 
to welcome Miss Addison as of fair promise, particularly as 
the line of parts which she is qualified to fill has been await- 
ing a new representative, She has but little to unlearn—a 
slight occasional excess of action, which experience will soon 
correct ; and what she needs- to acquire will not be long in 
coming, now that she has taken her position in the excellent 
school of acting which this theatre, under the management of 
Mr. Phelps, has become.— Worcestershire Guardian. 

Tue Granp Mustcat Perrormance. — Free-Trape 
Hatt, Monpay anp WepNEsDAY NExtT.—There will be the 
most fashionable, and we doubt not, crowded audiences to 
witness these performances that have ever graced a musical 
gathering in Manchester. Large numbers of our leading 
families have secured seats, and others from the neighbouring 
towns are evidently taking advantage of the railway trains, 
which leave after each performance. Having had access to 
the plans, we think it will be useful to our readers, if we 
give some idea of the mode of ingress and egress to the hall 
on this occasion, The entrances to the galleries, as well as 
to the centre compartment of the hall, will be from the two 
doors in South-street. On entering, the seats are divided 
by a passage into two rows, those on the left being distin- 
guished by blue, those on the right by pink tickets; these 
are numbered to correspond with the tickets given on the 
securing of seats, and stewards will be present to direct the 
parties to their different situations. The galleries will be 
divided in the same manner, all the left hand gallery, to the 
centre of that part fronting the platform being blue, all that 
to the right being pink ; stewards will also be in attendance 
here. Parties holding seat tickets have given their entrance 
ticket to the door-keepers, retain the former to prevent or 
correct any dispute as to the seats during the evening. The 
entrance for the second class, or five shilling tickets, will be 
from the lower door in Peter-street, nearest to Deansgate ; 
the seats are in the compartments adjoining on each the 
centre compartment. There will be two entrances for the 
third class tickets, one from the door in Peter-street nearest 
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South-strzet, the other from the centre door in Windmill- 
streét. As we before stated, all parties will be guaranteed 
seats. The principal vocalists will enter at the committce- 
room door in Peter-street, the band and chorus at the door 
in Windmill-street, nearest Peter-street. A full rehearsal is 
called for'Monday morning, at ten o'clock precisely. It is 
expected {(unless there be numerous encores) that each 
performance will conclude from a quarter-past to half-past 
ten o’clock, so that parties from the neighbouring towns will 
have ample time to get to the various railway trains which 
have advertised to start at eleven o’clock each evening. The 
programmes we have before noticed, and they will be found 
in our first page, a congregation of the highest as well as 
most popular works of art, and to be sung by voices such as 
are not to be equalled in Europe. Grisi, Miss M. B. Hawes, 
Mario, F. Lablache, and Staudigl, are a party rarely to be 
brought together ; indeed it is only during the short recess 
between the London and Paris season in which it can be 
effected, and this cannot again occur for twelve months at 
least, as they are under engagements which will positively 
prevent them singing again in Manchester this season. We 
donot remember if we have alluded to the Fantasia by 
Beethoven, which will be given for the ‘first time in ‘Man- 
chester on Monday-evening. It is a very ‘beautiful work, 
and with M. Jules Benedict at the pianoforte, (who, himself, a 
fine classic writer, always plays as though he understood, and 
felt desirous to express, the intention of the composer) a fine 
band, such as we rarely get together in Manchester, and a 
chorus, selected from the best choirs of the town with 
additions from our leading vocalists, who have kindly consented 
to egive their. valuable assistance to the choir, a treat may 
indeed.be anticipated of the highest order. “ The Standard 
Bearer,” with full orchestral accompaniment, is given on this 
night, - by Miss Hawes;—Mario’s “ Adelaida,” not to be 
forgotten when once heard; and Staudigl will sing the fine 
‘* Battle Prayer,” by Himmel, and a selection from “ The 
Walpurgis Night.” The second night is also crowded with 
good things, among which we may notice *‘ Ali is lost now,” 
fromthe Sonnambula, to be sung by Mario; that universal 
favourite, *« Com? 2 geniil,” which will be given, as in the opera, 
with’ the chorus accompaniment. He sings also a fine duo 
with Lablache, “ Gli Marinari,” by Rossini, and a still finer 
trio, with Lablache and Staudigl, from the same composer’s 
“ Guillaume Tell,” one of the finest trios, perhaps, that was 
ever written, and which, there is no doubt, will be sung 
by these three vocalists in the true spirit of the writer, We 
have heard it, and can assure our readers it is something to 
remember. The quartetto from “ Norma,” by Grisi, Mario, 
Lablache, and Staudigl ‘‘ Qual cor tradisti,” finale to that 
opera, gives.a fine opportunity to the two first named to 
show their powerful talent; and Madame Grisi is again 
provided for in her splendid cavatinas. ‘‘ Havvi un dio,” from 
+ Maria de Rohan,’ and “ Com? 2 bello” from “ Lucrezia 
Borgia.” Staudigl sings “ The Wanderer,” “ Rage thou 
angry storm,” and “ Haste, nor lose the favouring hour,” the 
splendid seena from ‘‘ Der Freychutz, in which he surpasses 
all other singers of modern times ; and winds up the concert 
with Handel’s ‘** Haste thee, Nymph,” which, as it is the 
first time of his singing it, we have no doubt all his admirers 
willbe glad to hear, There are, it will be seen on reference 
to the advertisement, numerous other beautiful pieces on each 
nights and so well are they balanced, that it would be difficult 
to say which were the choicest selection. Books of the words 
are ready, with literal translations, giving the concerts an 
English character, which will no doubt be agreeable to many 
whovare unacquainted with Italian and German; but, beside 


this, there are more English pieces on each night, than ae 
frequently to be found in a concert given by English artists. 
No less than eleven English pieces on the first night, and 
eight on the second: this is well contrived by the directors.— 
All thesego od things being in store, there can be little doubt 
of two delightful performances ; and we heartily wisn success 
to those who have had the spirit to afford such a treat to their 
-ellow-townsmen.—Manchester Courier, 29th August. 





To Subscribers, 

In consequence of an accident which happened to one of the 
plates as it was going to the printer’s last evening, we 
are compelled to postpone our customary morceau of 
music until next number. 





Notice To BooxseLuers.—The Editor of the “Musica Worup” begs 
to state that henceforward a portion of the journal will be devoted to 
criticisms on works of art and science, &c. Publishers are respect- 
Sully requested to send books fur review to the office of the ‘ Musica 
Wor.p,.”’ 

Messrs. Gray and Davidson, crgan builders, are the persons who understand 
arrangements of the kind required. 

Messrs. Millar and Pigott have been received with thanks. 

An advertisement transmitted to Mr. G. Purkess having been mislaid, the 
parties will oblige by forwarding another copy thereof. 





Advertisements. 
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THE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER. 
80 to 50 per Cent. Saved! 


The Patentees beg to call public attention to the following facts.’ "The 
advantages resulting from the invention are various and striking. 
Independently of a saving of 30 to 50 per cent., the combustion is 
perfect, and the brilliancy produced superior to any light hitherto 
discovered. It emts neither smell nor smoke, and burns steadily for 
any period; and such is'tts purity, that it neither affects or soils the most 
delicate colour or the finest fabric. Objections have been made to the 
introduction of gas in dwelling-houses, to the expense of fittings, to its 
destruction of furniture, ies, gold moulding, &c. ; these are entirely 
obviated by the “PATENT UNIVERSAL Gas BuRNER.” As the cost of 
laying on gas is much lower than is commonly supposed, it is adapted for 

rivate dwellings, as wellasforclub-houses, hotels,manufactories, and public 
buildings. One of the small burners is amply sufficient to light a good 
sized room, at a sum immeasurably lower than spirit, oil, or candle, with 
the avoidance of waste or trouble. a 5 

The merits of the “ Burner,’ its brilliancy and economy surpassing 
every other known light. are shown by the annexed authentic opinions of 
the qualities of the UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER. 


XTRACT from the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil ay 
w Tecdday; 26th May, 1846, Sir Jonn Rennie, President, in the Chair. 

“A gas burner of a novel and ingenious construction was exhibited. 
The principal novelty was the introduction of a stream of air to the centre 
of the flame by a hollow button in the middle of the burner. .Theair passing 
up through the hollow stem of the button, was heated, and passed out by 
two series of fire holes around the periphery, and impinging with force 
on the flame of the gas curved it outwards in the shape of a tulip, while the 
oxygen of the air, mingling with the carburetted hydrogen gas, produced a 
very perfect combustion neThe flame was quite white down the top of the 
burner, was very steady as was amply demonstrated by the excellent light 
of the Lnstitution, where these burners have been used. _ Incomparing the 
consumption of these burners with that of the concentric ring burners, and 
trying the power of the two lights by the photometer, the new burner 
gave a better light, with a saving of rather more than one-third.” 


CERTIFIOATE. A 

PoLyrecHNic CHEMICAL ScHooL,—“ In testing Clark, McNiell, and 

Co.’s Universal Gas Burner with one of the best shadowless burners, if 
gave a more pure and brilliant light, with a saving of 20 to 25 per cent.” 

bORGE CrisP, Engineer, Rosr. Loncsorrom, Secretary. 


CERTIFICATE. 
“ Ina series of experiments made upon Clark, McNiell, and Co.’s Patent 
Universal Gas Burner, its superiority was satisfactorily established! in 
economy and the quality of the light. ested against argand burners, Nos. 
4 (12 holes), and 6115 holes), it afforded a saving of at least 25 per cent., and 
inst three fish-tail burners, No. 4, 40 per cent. The color and brillianey 

of the flame is su; r to any other burner.” 
T. W. Keates, Consulting Chemist, J. D. PALMER, Mechanical Inspector. 


AL Gas BurveEris used nightly atthe Polytechnic Institu- 
Pan poe had and seen from 11 till 4, at the Patentees, 60, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross; and of all Gas Fitters'in London. 
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CONCERTS AND LECTURES, 


BRISTOL. 


ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS, 


COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 


The above ELEGANT ROOMS, situate in the most fashionable spot between 
Bristol and Clifton, are TO LET for Concerts, Lectures, Exhibitions, &c. _ 

The principal Room is 50 feet in length by 30 feet, and from its great height 
upwards of 30 feet) is admirably adapted for music, and is, perhaps, the best 
bom in England for the Exhibition of Works of Art, receiving its light from the 
roof, which is equally diffused. — y ; : 

Popular Lecturers will find this worth their attention, as the terms will be to 
their advantage. : ¥ 

A Line, addressed to the Proprietor, will be attended to. 








TO ORGANISTS AND PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 


To be DISPOSED OF, a PRACTICE; with the Situation of nist to the 
Parish Church, in a small Town, with an excellent neighbourhood, near Bath. 
For further particulars address to X. ¥. Z, Musi World Office, 60, St. 
Martin’s Lane. 


MESSRS. COCKS’ MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
ORGAN MUSIC. 





, Op. 1, 3s.; 12 Short Preludes Op. 2, 3s.; 12 

Organ Pieces, Op. 8, 48. ; 12 Miscellaneous Pieces, Op. 12, 4s. ; 40 Short Preludes 

for Public Worshi io? 

the n, 8s.; Devotional Recreations, 6 books, each 2s. 6d., or in one vol., 12s. 
Warren’s Very Easy 


cee 


BEETHOVEN’S MUSIC. 


A Complete Collection of his SYMPHONIES, Nos. 1 to 9, arranged for the 
Piano by Kalkbrenner, with a fine Portrait of Beethoven, in one large vol., 
31. 13s. 6d., or separate. Professors in general, native and foreign, have acknow- 
ledged that M. Kalkbrenner has immortalised his name in the tation of the 
above great works, and it is with great pleasure that Messrs. R_ Cocks and Co. are 
alone enabled to offer this, the only entire edition of Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
to the British public. N. B.—All orders must specify Kalkbrenner’s edition. 
Beethoven’s Masterpieces, a new edition of his sonatas edited by his friend and 
pupil, Carl Czerny. Now ready, 12 of his best Sonatas, each 4s., or or two vols., 
each 21s. Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies as septetts, a complete edition of 
all his violin‘quartetts, edited by M. Rousselot, as performed by the Beethoven 
Quartett Society, in 17 books, price 6/. 6s., or in separate books, at various prices. 





ORATORIOS. 


The best and cheapest VOCAL EDITIONS, with piano or —_ accompani- 
ments, extent, of the MESSIAH and the CREATION, arranged by John Bishop, 
large music folio, each 15s.; the ms, by Clementi, 21s.; Beethoven’s Mount 
of Olives, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Joseph Warren, each 12s. It is an 
undoubted tact that the foregoing are acknowl by the most eminent pro- 
fessors and the public generally to be the best and cheapest editions extant. 
N. B. Acatalogue of vocal music gratis and postage free. 


NEW FOREIGN PIANO-FORTE MUSIC, 


NEW TRIOS for THREE PERFORMERS on one Piano-forte, composed by 
Carl Czerny, of Vienna, for her Majesty’s Musicsellers, Messrs. R. Cocks and Co , 
i. e. The Three Sisters, 6 Rondinos, very easy, each 3s.; Six Military Rondos, 
2d class of difficulty, each 4s.; Les Pianistes Associés, 6 Grand Trios, each 7s. 6d. ; 
The Three Amateurs, Pd veer ; and interesting Trios, i. e, 2 Fantasias on Airs 
from Norma, Aurora Waltzes, Die Kosenden ditto, Brandhofen ditto, Fantasia on 
Airs from Mozart’s Operas, ditto on Airs by Handel, ditto on Airs by Donizetti 


‘‘LES MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINE,’* 
The whole of the MUSIC of this popular Opera is published at 


WESSEL AND CO.’S 


FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street. 


The following are the most admired morceaux :— 





























Coote, Quadrilles for Piano, e ° ° ° ° 5 € 

Ditto, ditto, for Orchestra in score e ° « &@ 

Leduc, Ditto, Piano, 3s., with Accompaniments, . . - 4@ 

Musard, First set of Quadrilles, ditto ditto, . ° - 40 

Second set of ditto, entitled, “Ottver and Roranp,.” - 40 

—-—— Ditto, First and Second sets, Orchestral parts, e each9 0 

Ditto, ditto, Septett, e e + . each6 0 

Kuhe, (W.) 3 Rondeaux, . ° » e Op. No.1, 3 @ 
Holmes, (W. H.) “Souvenir des Mousquetaires de la Reine,” Divertisse- 

ment on the favorite Romance, ‘‘ At length a brighter dawn,” in D, 2 6 

Rosellen, (H.) Fantaisie brillante, . : : Op. %, & © 
Schubert, (Peter) “ Mosaiques” of the favorite Airs for Piano (complete 

in 4 Books,) e e ° ’ cach 4° © 

Le Carpentier, “ Bleuettes” 60th and 6lst Bagatelle, +, each 3 6 

Halevy, the Overture for Piano Solo, ° e ° - 8@ 

Ditto Duet, ° ° ° - & @ 

Ditto Orchestral parts . e - *@ 0 

Sone bart sett Test and an ms yas 326 

No. 3, “ Ye silent groves,” e e e - 86 

No. 4, “Among the brave Knights,” ° . - 2@ 

No. 6,‘ During eight days,” . ° ° . 3&2 @ 

—-—— No. 8, “Gay throngs are dancing,” e ° - 206 

——— No. 13, “ No beauty yet was rare,”” e e - 2 80 

No. 15, “ In fiercest wrath,” ‘ ° e + 2 @ 

———— No. 16, “ At length a brighter dawn,”” ° e - 2¢@ 

No. 18, “ Yes, I have saved the lov’d one,’ . e o> 8-8 





Bochsa, (N. C.) Favorite Airs for Harp and Piano, (in the Press.) 


“The Music of this Opera is extremely pretty, light, airy, and fanciful~ 
completely French, in short, Halévy, like most of the French writers of the 
day, is of the Auber school, with quite enough imagination of his own not only 
to avoid servility but to add freshness and grace to the style of his adoption. 
Nos. 8, 16, 18, will serve as an excellent specimen of his vocal writing. No. 18, 
“Yes, I have saved the loved one”—an andantino con moto, 6-8—is a song of 
mingled pathos and joy; itis highly characteristic of the spirit of the verses, 
and is the best and most original melody in the above list. This song will, we 
suspect, become extensively popular. No. 8,—an andantino, 3-8—if inferior to 
the foregoing in unity and strength of melody, is a piece of elegant and fancifu, 
gaiety, having the same dramatic keeping with the meaning of the words as its 
companion. In No. 16,—an andantino espressivo, 2-4—the writer again shows 
the gracefal vivacity of his fancy. All three songs have an accompaniment, 
elegant and appropriate, without redundancy. The best of the others are Nos. 
2and 3, the former is a clever, though not very forcible impress of Auber’s 
peculiar style of quaint and fanciful humour, which has found so many imitators ; 
the latter is a good show-song, written on three different subjects, all excellent, 
treated, throughout, with variety and coherence, and preceded by a short 





and 2 Fantasias on Scotch and Irish Airs, each 5s. ; also 300 of his best’ Duets are 
published as above.—N. B. The above Trios are especially recommended to 
professors of music, as also to the principals of schools as being admirably 
adapted for teaching time and playing in concert. 





MUSIC MADE EASY. 


HAMILTON'S MINIATURE COURSE of HARMONY and C )MPOSITION— 
No.1. Catechsm of a Bass, 2s.—No. 2. Melody, Counterpoint, and 
Composition.—No. 3. Double Fugue, 2s.—No. 4. Art of writmg for an 
Orchestra, and on playing from Score, 2s.—No. 5. The Invention, Exposition, 
Developement, and Concatenation of Musical Ideas, 3s. ; and his Dictionary of 
2500 Musical Terms, 1s. Also, Warren’s Hints to Organists, and his Hints to 
Young Composers, each 3s.—London: Published only by 


R. COCKS 2 CoO,, 
6, New Burlington Street, Musicsellers to Her Majesty. 





ecitative.”—New Monthly Belle Assemblée. 





Numerous arrangements from “‘ Les Mousquetaires,” for the Piano, by Hanten, 
Pixis, Kalkbrenner, Sowinski, Benedict, &c. (also for Military Bands) are 
for publication. The Copyricut has been duly assigned by the Author to 


WESSEL AND CO. 
229, REGENT STREET. 








artin’s in the Fields, in the 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. Tobe had of G. Purkess, Dean 


Street, Soho; Paternoster Row; Wisebeart, 
iene letter, teplanber Sth, 1846, ° 











